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Many economists take the view that buyers are the 
ultimate directors of the economy’s operation, that con- 
sumers by their “dollar votes,” by their purchases, tell 
manufacturers what goods are wanted and in what 
quantities. It is said that producers move and act ac- 
cording to the dictates of “family purchasing agents” 
and other buyers. If more bedroom furniture is de- 
manded, price is supposed to move up and profits in- 
crease. This tends to encourage the production of more 
bedroom furniture. After a period of time, as supply of 
furniture increases, it is expected that profitability be- 
comes more normal, and an equilibrium between supply 
and demand takes place at lower prices. Or, to use an- 
other example, if fewer buggy whips are demanded by 
consumers, prices fall, profits in that industry diminish, 
and productive resources are transferred to more profit- 
able areas. All these changes in production are thought 
to take place because of changes in demand. 

This analysis may be reasonably correct, but before 
such a system can function “properly” several things 
are necessary. There must be competition between buy- 
ers and between sellers. Mobility of productive resources 
must exist in order that shifts in production can take 
place. Consumers should have information concerning 
market conditions and the quality of many goods. Only 
under these latter circumstances can rational and _ in- 
siscechiatlaiiaminita 

1“Family purchasing agents” are defined as house- 
wives or homemakers. 





2 Dr. Johnson is an Assistant Professor of Transporta- 


telligent choices be made. Also, for consumers actually 
to be the directing forces of the economic order influ- 
ences by producers upon the wants and desires of buy- 
ers would have to be at a minimum. 

Many accept the old saying that “you get what you 
pay for.” Apparently, that is not always correct in buy- 
ing at the consumer level, for with many products it is 
difficult for consumers to make accurate evaluation of 
goods. Many items are purchased in cans, all having 
pretty labels and lovely pictures—but often not telling 
what the product is like, or giving its grade. Some la- 
bels may give a grade but the wording may be confus- 
ing. For example, rice graded according to “extra 
fancy”, “fancy”, “extra choice”, “choice”, and “medium” 
means very little. How can prospective purchasers know 
that rice called “medium” actually may be a fifty-grade 
product? 

The purchase of goods such as sheets is also difficult 
without information on quality. The tensile strength of 
the material, the range of threads in the warf, and 
weight per square yard should be known to buyers be- 
fore they can actually determine what is the “best buy”. 
All of us are aware that many times price is not a good 
guide to quality—for you do not always get what you 
pay for. Some high priced goods may have less quality 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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bulletin head of the Atlanta Economic Review is the 
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building of the Atlanta Division, University of Georgia. 
The new building will face beautiful Joel Hurt Park in 
downtown Atlanta and will be located at the intersec- 
tion of Gilmer and Courtland Streets. The location is 
on the corner diagonally opposite the Atlanta Munici- 
pal Auditorium. 
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than lower priced goods. Furthermore, trade-marks and 
brand names are thought by many as not always giving 
an accurate test to value. 

In the case cf gasoline, which takes up a fair portion 
of the budget of many families, very few buyers have 
the technical education or equipment at hand to decide 
about quality. The meaning of octane ratings, vapor 
lock, oil dilution, corrosion, and presence of gum are 
foreign to many of us. Reliable information concerning 
grade in understandable language thus is necessary for 
intelligent choice to be made. 

Fortunately for “family purchasing agents” and other 
consumers, and for a more efficient operztion of the 
economy, over the past fifteen or twenty years there 
perhaps has been a greater dissemination of useful in- 
formation concerning quality of gocds. Increasingly. 
standards are being determined by manufacturers them- 
selves, often under authority of their trade associations. 

The Broom Institute and the National Standards 
Council, as illustration, have established three grades 
for brooms based on quality of broom corn, handle, 
twine, and wire. The New York Cocoa Exchange has 
developed grades for cocoa based on soundness of bean 
and geographical origin of the product. The American 
Standards Association, which consists of many indus- 
trial groups, technical societies, and some departments 
of the Federal government, has fostered standardization 
and grading, with about 500 organizations cooperating 
in its work. Service criteria for e!ectrical refrigerators, 
gas ranges, safety glass for automobiles, gas water 
heaters, bedding, upholstery, hearing aids, bed sheets. 
butter, leather, radios, and kitchenware all have been 
developed on a voluntary basis of manufacturers under 
the auspices of this organization. 


Municipalities or cities have in many cases enacted 
ordinances setting standards for milk. Seattle and 


Schenectady require that all meats sold over retail 
counters must be graded according to Federal standards. 
The legislature of Connecticut enacted a law requiring 
that potatoes be graded or marked.4 

Possibly most standards, however, have been devised 
by Federal departments by action of Congress. In the 
Federal government there are many agencies which 
work in one or more branches of the general field of 
commodity grading. The National Bureau of Standards 
draws up specifications and conducts tests for govern- 
mental purchases, which means practically every con- 
sumer item is covered by these operations. Technicians 
of the Department of Agriculture have developed stand- 
ards for many agricultural products, including beef, 
lamb, veal, eggs, poultry, fresh and canned fruits and 





3 Leland A. Gordon, Economics for Consumers, Ameri- 


can Book Co., p. 535. 





4 Ibid., pp. 535. 


vegetables. The U. S. Public Health Service has pre- 
pared standards for milk, and the Government Printing 
Office has aided in preparing standards for paper. The 
Federal Trade Commission has outlined characteristics 
of such products as silk, wool, and numerous other goods 
which are frequently imitated. Also, there are impor- 
tant private organizations helping to increase the 
knowledge of consumers. Consumers Research and Con- 
sumers Union are two such groups, with subscribers to 
their services located in every area of the United States. 

Grading, furthermore, is legally required for the sale 
cf some merchandise. Ten states require quality grading 
of eggs. Forty states have standardized the pound con- 
tent of a bushel for fruits, vegetables, and grains. Fed- 
eral law stipulates that packages containing food and 
drugs must indicate the net weight content if they en- 
ter interstate commerce, and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration has set standards for many food and drug 
items. Other grading systems which are in use have 
been adopted voluntarily, however. A semi-official, op- 
tional plan for establishing use of measures of quality 
has been initiated by the National Bureau of Standards. 
It consists of compilation and distribution by the Bu- 
reau of lists of firms who willingly produce goods ac- 
cording to Federal specifications. Some firms have used 
this information to appeal to customers, telling in ad- 
vertising that their products fulfill government require- 
ments.5 

One big question, however, remains which must be 
considered in the discussion of how to make consumer 
buying more effective. How can consumers secure qual- 
ity information? Buying by manufacturers and whole- 
salers is often done by grades and standards, but much 
of the data have not been distributed to “family pur- 
chasing agents.” Individual consumers can help pro- 
mote increased use of informational labels by insisting 
that retailers from whom they purchase carry stocks 
of goods so labeled. Failing that, they perhaps can 
shift their patronage to stores which have adopted a 
system of grade descriptions. 

Through membership in consumer organizations more 
concerted efforts and effective representation can be 
made. Legislation of various sorts also may be neces- 
sary. Ohio, for example, has passed a law requiring de- 
scriptive labeling of bedding, and Mississippi has passed 
a law which requires grade labeling of gasoline, oil, and 
petroleum.6 In Wisconsin the Departments of Agricul- 
ture checks labels on food products to make certain they 
are an aid in buying? Perhaps, then, after increased 
consumer agitation, group interest, and py additional 
legislation, “family purchasing agents” and other buyers 
will be able to guide more capably the ultimate opera- 
tion of the economy. 


5 Ibid., pp. 535-537. 





6 Printers’ Ink, March 20, 1942. 





7 Consumers News Digest, September 2, 1941. 
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